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the ramseller has no mortgage on their lands. As a rule,
they are intelligent, well informed, and healthy, interested

in public affairs, self-respectful and respected, independent
landholders, folly entitled, if any class is, to the name of
gentleman. It may be said that they are not millionnaires,
and that their annual gains are small. But, on the other
hand, the farmer rests secure while other occupations and
professions are in constant fear of disaster; his dealing
directly and honestly with the Almighty is safer than specu-
lation ; his life is no game of chance, and his investments in
the earth are better than in stock companies and syndicates.
As to profits, if our farmers could care less for the comfort
of themselves and their families, if they could consent to
live as their ancestors once lived, and as the pioneers in new
countries now live, they could, with their present facilities,
no doubt, double their profits at the expense of the delicacies
and refinements that make life worth living. No better
proof of real gains can be found than the creation of pleasant
homes for the comfort of age and the happiness of youth.
When the great English critic Matthew Arnold was in this
country, on returning from, a visit in Essex County, he
remarked that while the land looked to him rough and un-
productive, the landlords' houses seemed neat and often
elegant. i But where,' he asked, c do the tenants, the
working people live f ' He seemed surprised when I told
Mm that the tenants were the landlords and the workers
the owners.JJ -